WEST AFRICA

noticeable in early morning was a dove that sang
an almost perfect minor scale, running sadly
downward as though to utter the universal mourn-
ing of creation. There was also a large hornbill
whose hollow booming was said to presage rain,
and certainly rain fell at times as though emptied
from immeasurable slop-pails.

It was the wet season, but for the first six or
eight days and nights we had to trek through a
dry country of bare hill and valley, where no rain
ever falls, and the oxen struggle onward, chiefly
by night, exerting all their strength as knowing
the danger. Only at intervals one sees and smells
patches of damp sulphuric ground ; or one may
find a dribble of water by digging twelve feet
down. But for the rest of the journey I was never
entirely without water for a day and night, at all
events after we had climbed the long mountain
ridge, vaguely called Humpata, rising to nearly
5,000 feet above the sea and forming the approach
to the great central plateau which sheds the
Zambesi with its tributaries south and east into
the Indian Ocean, and the Kassai and other
tributaries into the Congo and South Atlantic,
while the Cuanza has cut a passage north-west
direct into the sea. When we had cleared the dry
country, water was, in fact, our chief obstacle.
But the wagon would sometimes stick, and
sometimes slide down a steep place, rolling on to
the top of the oxen, or threatening to swing side-
ways and turn right over. Those were the
moments of extreme peril, when one has not time
to think of danger or of death, but can only do
the right thing as though by some ancestral
memory, inherited through incalculable ages.
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